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THE PROHIBITION PARADOX 

BY LOUIS E. BISGH, M. D. 



If one attempts to evaluate current opinion it would 
appear that a paradox has occurred in the United States. 
To be sure, it is a gigantic paradox but, since what is true 
of an individual can likewise be true of a nation, a little 
reflection does not make it seem quite so impossible that 
one hundred million people can earnestly and quite accord- 
ing to rule pass a nation-wide prohibition amendment and 
yet not really want it. 

There is something decidedly mysterious in the way the 
amendment was pushed through to completion. Not that 
any unusual politics was played, nor that its victorious pas- 
sage was the result of trickery, but later events — pro and 
con discussions rendered privately and publicly — tend to 
indicate that the amendment does not actually represent 
in an exhaustive way the full and accurate wishes or feelings 
of the country as a whole. 

Whether prohibition is wise or unwise, whether it can 
be enforced or whether it will become a dead letter, whether 
or not it is a potential menace because it will lead persons 
into other forms of excess, are all questions beside the point 
here. The premise assumed is that the American people 
have done something they don't want to do and that they are 
not doing anything very direct or vital to change it now. 
What are the hidden motivating forces — the mental mech- 
anisms — that have brought about this condition of apparent 
contradiction? 

One naturally looks to psychology for an explanation 
— and then, not to the old-time, didactic, laboratory, effect 
psychology, but rather to the more recent developments that 
stress the causative factors of human behavior, character 
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traits, and unconscious emotional adjustments. The newer 
psychology of Psychoanalysis has interesting explanations 
to offer. 

Man's conscious life is a very variable thing, a sort of 
photographic plate taken instantaneously, which changes 
to some degree every successive instant that a new exposure 
is made. In other words, a study confined merely to our 
conscious reactions gives a very misleading idea of what we 
really think and are. Our actual selves, that which repre- 
sents us as distinct and characteristic personalities, is some- 
thing deeper than the conscious. It embodies the resultant 
of forces from our very conception up to the moment of 
time the study is made, and it includes various tendencies, 
ideas and mental processes of every kind which have been 
modified by our heredity, instincts, parental training, 
schooling, culture, and other environmental influences. All 
these are to be found in the unconscious. The unconscious 
constitutes our real true selves. The conscious is only that 
portion of our unconscious that happens to be on the surface 
and in contact for the time being with the outside world. A 
study of the conscious alone would therefore be misleading 
in any case. For an understanding of our actual selves we 
must disentangle the unconscious. 

The feeling of the average individual concerning pro- 
hibition is apparently that of a man who is impelled to do 
something by forces unknown to himself, and later, when he 
comes to realize the consequences of his act, he is at a loss 
to understand how it all happened. In other words, the 
conscious is unable to fathom the unconscious. Therefore, 
one may seek the explanation of the prohibition paradox 
in an unbiased scientific analysis of the unconscious. 

The present time is a fit stage, already set, for calling 
forth overwhelming emotions on a large scale. Intellect- 
ually considered, the war is over, yet we all still feel the 
war emotionally, and none of us has completely recovered 
from the various shocks that have had to be endured for 
the past few years. We have had many a rude awakening ; 
we have made huge sacrifices. In being forced to contend 
with so much, in being compelled to rearrange so many of 
our former concepts and ideals, we have had to make many 
kinds of new adjustments in order to exist at all. And here 
perhaps is our first analytical consideration. What have 
we done with all the disagreeable and even heart-rending 
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circumstances that have been forced into our conscious 
thinking? 

The mind tries to heal itself just as does a broken bone. 
And the mind tries to rid itself of a disturbing thought just 
as the phagocytes act when germs enter the blood stream. 
Whenever the mind has to deal with upsetting ideas it 
attempts to remove them from consciousness, it endeavors 
to forget them, and it rids itself of them by pushing them 
into the unconscious. This is the process of repression. 
Repression constitutes the safeguard of our conscious think- 
ing apparatus. It follows then that all of us have more 
repressions now, during this post-war era, than we would 
have had during normal times. 

A person does not need to be familiar with mental analy- 
sis to appreciate the tremendous emotional momentum 
which manifests itself in the explosions of ordinary 
hysterical states. One feels intuitively that it repre- 
sents overwhelming pent-up feeling. Technically, a 
repression will always fasten itself upon any ex- 
ternal circumstance that opportunity affords, provided 
consciousness will admit it into its realms and let 
it by. That is why the unconscious of the 
hysteric often chooses a dinner party. A certain amount 
of dramatics is necessary to compensate for the degree and 
depth of the emotional repression. Thus we, collectively 
considered, try to project our war repressions and fasten 
them upon likely and timely universal externals. It relieves 
the strain to objectify, for it tends to put outside of us 
much that is shut up inside. Prohibition gives us such an 
opportunity. 

What has just been said may be considered from another 
angle. If there has been a great deal of repression, there 
must of necessity also be a great deal of unconscious tur- 
moil, and this unconscious unrest must also of necessity have 
a certain amount of dynamic momentum about it. It is 
like dropping a " depth bomb " into the Atlantic Ocean 
in order to get it out of sight. By throwing it overboard 
you no longer see it, but being a mechanism that goes on 
working it is bound to explode whether you see it or not. 
Energy of any description tends to keep on going when once 
it is started. In like manner, when many mental repres- 
sions are forced into the unconscious during a compar- 
atively short period of time, they develop an accumulative 
momentum effect. 
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But supposing these considerations to be true and that 
all of us are suffering from a state of unconscious unrest 
which is attempting to adjust itself through some form of 
external expression, why is it that alcoholic abstinence has 
been chosen? Upon this rests the crucial explanation of 
the prohibition paradox. 

It must not be forgotten that although we like to con- 
sider ourselves cultured human beings, fundamentally we 
are all animals. The human being is just a certain form 
of animal life, and although in ordinary social relationship 
he tends to modify and supplant his animal tendencies by 
various types and degrees of developed refinement, the fact 
remains that deep-rooted animal instincts are inherently 
present and that these frequently constitute a large part of 
the repressed material to be found in the unconscious. 

One of the effects of war upon human character is to 
permit animal instincts to override culture. Furthermore, 
the two most fundamental instincts we possess are the 
instinct of nutrition and the instinct of reproduction, and 
among the lower forms are living things that feed until 
they become mature, reproduce their kind, and then die. 
Their cycle of life is complete when the instincts of nutri- 
tion and reproduction have been fulfilled. 

We see then, that even before the war many phases of 
our animal instincts had been repressed through habit. The 
advent of war added new repressions in the way of 
many self-denials of one type or another. Yet on the other 
hand, although new repressions were superimposed, some 
of the most salient animal traits were first allowed to come 
to the fore to greater or lesser degree. 

This latter was particularly true concerning the instinct 
of reproduction, which constituted a preliminary safeguard 
against decimation of the race — an integral part of the 
larger instinct of self-preservation which everywhere 
became predominant. Here the compensatory reaction 
took the form of a sudden increase in marriages on all sides 
and this, in effect, was simply the reproductive instinct put 
into practise. Many social taboos and hindrances were 
swept aside in fulfilling this instinct, and many men and 
women wondered at their own courage in actually doing 
what they had hesitated to do so long — their unconscious 
strivings and repression driving them relentlessly forward 
to objectification. 
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The nutrition instinct, which is so closely allied to that 
of sex, also sought an outlet. At first it tried to objectify 
itself by hoarding whatever could be bought. Before long 
this had to stop. The fulfillment of the instinct which in 
olden times would have meant the conquering of a neigh- 
boring tribe and the pillaging of its food supply was nipped 
in the bud by the Allies early in the war. Persons were 
soon taught to save food and curb gastronomic license. In 
fact, the very process of thus emphasizing the food problem 
brought nutritive instincts into special prominence — into 
objective consideration. 

Now we can emphasize the nutritional factor of alcohol. 
We know that alcohol is produced in small amounts when 
carbohydrates are digested, and a box of chocolates produces 
in some persons a very mild form of intoxication not unlike 
that obtained from alcohol. We also know that alcohol is 
a digestive stimulant. Furthermore, its factor in social re- 
lationship goes without saying, and even here we can find 
a nutrition correlate in the fact that conviviality is an out- 
growth of the herding instinct, which simply means the get- 
ting together of a group by common consent for the pur- 
pose of producing and protecting food supply. 

Another factor which suggests itself in this connection 
is that if alcohol be considered a food any attempt to con- 
serve this particular food would be quite in line with saving 
all other kinds. Again, it would be natural to cut down 
the demand for any stimulant that is an appetite producer. 

Alcoholism — that is, alcohol taken in excess — was 
sometimes seen in Europe during the war but it was not 
really common. When it did occur it represented the 
breaking down of social barriers (objectification of a nutri- 
tion instinct correlate) on the part of individuals in utter 
disregard of the welfare of others. This article has not 
concerned itself however with drunkenness or with any of 
the forms of chronic alcoholism, but rather it has tried to 
ignore the extremes and abnormalities and has considered 
it only in its relation to all persons. Generally speaking 
every adult in this country has had to take a stand concerning 
alcohol. Either he drinks or he doesn't drink. The fre- 
quency and amount do not matter. Many of the people 
drink at least some of the time, and from now on, most of 
these same individuals will not drink at all. 

Among the aftermaths of this great war the food prob- 
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lcm still looms large. In some ways it is even more import- 
ant than before. Although Food Commissions have been 
abolished and more latitude has been given in eating, the 
conservation of the supply is still being preached every- 
where, while the high cost of foodstuffs is a very convenient 
substitute for Government edicts. 

Alcohol, in its relation to the nutrition instinct out- 
lined above, is also just as important as during the war. 
And it is just as necessary to repress its mental correlates 
now as it was then. Like its progenitor, the instinct itself, 
it attempted to objectify itself. Failing in this, it under- 
went a secondary repression, which, as is often the case, is 
a more severe, deep, and sweeping repression than the orig- 
inal, the food conservation as such. 

When hostilities suddenly ceased we were keyed up to 
big things that never happened. The relationship between 
our conscious and unconscious stood in unstable harmony, 
while decided turmoil — efforts at new adjustments and 
attempts to objectify — was the issue in the unconscious. We 
were in a stage of metamorphosis reaching and towering 
upward to higher social planes characterized by mutual 
and joint sacrifices and self-denials. The mechanisms of 
these gigantic changes were too great, too new, for con- 
sciousness to grasp. The dynamics of the unconscious kept 
on going — a thing which the conscious only vaguely sensed. 

We still are in this same stage of unconscious readjust- 
ments. We are striving to get settled. Our nutrition 
instinct was most disturbed and most repressed after trying 
to objectify, and today it remains, as formerly, an 
intensely practical issue. The problem of alcohol is inti- 
mately linked with that of nutrition. If repression of the 
latter must be continued, so must repression of the former 
be continued also. 

The prohibition amendment represents these unrecog- 
nized, unconscious, dynamic repressions. In a way, it is 
a symptom or indicator of what is going on inside. These 
are deep feelings which the average individual does not 
realize, yet they are none the less relentlessly compelling. 
That would seem to explain how a nation can do some- 
thing it really does not want to do. It would seem to 
explain the prohibition paradox. 

Louis E. Bisch. 



